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the mirror of GOD’S OWN GENTLEMAN, 

adJms to boys, Sunday after the Ascension, i 8g8, 

By the Rev. H. S. Swithinbaxk. 

We will turn to the first of the Ascension Day Psalms. 
Let us open our Prayer-books at the third IMorning" and the 
XV. Psalm. It is the Mirror of God’s Own Gentleman. 

In the first verse the question is put— “ Lord, who shall 
dwell in Thy tabernacle, or who shall rest upon Thy holy 
hill r ” 

That means : — Who shall be the guest of God : 

Now this is really the question that men have been 
asking and trying to answer for nigh 3,000 years. Where 
is the true man r What is man at his best r Who is the 
true gentleman r 

They are giving an answer this very week. We have 
lost a great man in Mr. Gladstone ; but, in all that is 
said by those who knew him best, the homage is paid not 
to his genius, but to his goodness. It is precisely to our 
point. On Friday night four great speakers in Parliament 
were voicing the feelings of a nation,* and the main gist 
of what they said was, the Christian manhood of the man : 
manhood, Christian manhood, with all it means of courage 
and loyalty to conscience, backed by faith and prayer — 
that was his life. Gladstone was great because he was 
good ; it was the goodness behind his words that made 
men follow him as they did — again a homage to good- 
ness, an answer to our question. He spoke as he lived. 
What preacher ever lived and spoke finer words than 
these : — 

I submit that duty is a power which rises with us in 
the morning and goes to rest with us at night. It is co- 
extensive with the action of our intelligence. It is the 
shadow which cleaves to us, go where we will, and which 
on^ leaves us when we leave the light of life.” 


*“He was a great getaleman."~{^^i^ w,m. Harcoukt). It will be lemembered 
that It was on Ascension Day he died. 
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There was the same brave manhood 
of fatth and prayer ■" Gordon ; Gordon, like Glaktone “ 
another part of the field, was great because he was good 

We may take those two lives together, in their |rip of 

to that’ oTd England's ansLLf 

to-day to that old-world question, “Who is the ideal 

roan ! For of each it might have been written : 

And indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 

Who reverenced his conscience as his king, 

Whose glory %vas redressing human wrong, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

.... and, thro’ all the tract of years. 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 

“ Who i.s the happy warrior r ” Who is the true 

gentleman r 

Back 500 years. Stand before the tomb of the Black 
Prince at Canterbury. Look at the mottoes : you can read 
them still. I hey were the Prince’s own sign-manual, he 
actually signed his will with them — no name, but just 
those two mottoes — Igoumoiu, t.e. J^orf) /■Iflutf), high spirit, 
lict) Dirnr — I serve. There you have the two elements of 
the true man as they conceived him then — high-minded- 
ness and self-surrender. It was in feudal times, and 

feudalism had two sides, like that — command or chivalry, 
and knighthood or service. The warrior rode at the head 
of his men : that was chivalry in the strict sense. But he 
vvas also servant or knecht or knight of one above him. 
And both come out in the life of the Black Prince; he 
gathered up the best spirit of a whole era. Loftiness and 
reverence — command and service. There is one answer to 
the question. Where is the true man — man at his best? 

Pack again, and 1300 years behind is another living 
answer. All other lives are incomplete, all other answers 
partial. 

This is He Whom an English dramatist made bold to call 

‘‘The best of wen that e’er w’oke earth about 
The first true gentleman that ever breathei>. 
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the mirror 


OF god’s own gentleman. 


boW. n is our “Fair father Chris,,- 
Whl’ sworn followers we are the “verray parfit ge„,i, 
KniX " That answer tvas complete and for all time. The 
Lcension and the Cross are its two poles. Command and 
s“f-surrender, lordship and service, yes, and all else that 

(inth become the perfect miin. 

He is the Word — the Word that the children of men, 
before and since, have been trying to spell “by divers 
portions and in divers manners.” Turn to our psalm. 
Here is one attempt to spell it, one answer to our question, 
perhaps looo years before Christ “wore earth about Him,” 
2 000 before the age of chivalry. It is a pattern of true 
knighthood, the “Mirror of God’s Own Gentleman.” 

Now let us look at the page. The Prayer-book suits us 
best with just a few corrections. The points are twelve, 
and fall into four groups. 

I. First group in verse 2. 

“He that leadeth an uncorrupt life” — hath clean hands 
and a pure heart, his heart is whole within him, no secret 
sin is eating out his inner life. 

“And doeth the thing which is right” — active for good, 
not merely keeping out of mischief, but energetic, keen 
about things. 

“And speaketh the truth in his heart” — his heart holds 
no parley with what is false: he is real to the bottom. 

There are the three points of our first group — Purity, 
Diligence, Sincerity. In a word, the gentleman is con- 
scientious : he will “reverence his; ronsrience as his king". 


This above all, to thine own self be true.” 

II. lhat brings us to another group — 

“And it must follow as the night the day, 

Ihou can’st not then be false to any man.’* 

He is true to others — ^just, with that lofty justice we call 
generosity. See verse 3. 

Who hath no deceit in his tongue slander, 

direct or indirect. 

^Nor done evil to his friend*' — but always good. 

Nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour 
scandal ; he won't take it up, but lets it lie in the dirt whic 
is its home. 
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t. J , wiiic UU tms: LrOQ \s 

g„est W.U •bur, nobody by word or deed, seem the dee^ 
ever so just, be the word ever so true.” All that is to be 
generous ; with the true knight's generosity. 

Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong." ’ 


HI. The next group, in the 4th verse. Repeat the question 

as the evening psalm puts it, “Who shall ascend into the hill 
of the Lord ? He who can first descend like his Lord. 

Again three points — 

“ I'hat setteth not by himself no self-complacency. 

“But is lowly in his own eyes”— with self-repressing 
modesty. 

“And maketh much of them that fear the Lord”— not 
absorbed in self, not full of his own doings, but glad and 
quick to acknowledge good in others. 

St. Paul has worded this section for us— “ In lowliness 
of mind let each esteem other better than himself.” “ In 
honour preferring one another.” There you have the humiltly 
of the truly gentle knight. 


“ How modest, kindly, 

With what sublime repression of Himself.” 


IV. And our last group — 

“Who shall be the guest of God.^" Ihe man who is 
scrupulous in the point of honour. 

Three points in verses 5 and 6 — 

“He that sweareth unto his neighbour and disappointeih 
him not : though it were to his own hindrance won t 

back out of his word, be it ever so inconvenient to keep it. 

“ He that hath not given his money upon usury will 
keep his hands out of other peoples pockets, wont bet or 
gamble or speculate, join sweepstake or lottery , for that is 
^0 seek another's money without earning it. 

“ Nor taketh a bribe”— no flattery can buy him, nor aug 
®lse make him swerve one hair s breadth from the rig t. 

's the man who will break sooner than he will en \\ en 
principle is at stake— “ heart of steadfast oak, no o 
bending willow.” * There we have the soul of honour 


“ Thro’ all the tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless i 
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■ And so the question has been answered, point by point-^ 
God’s answer. Who shall ascend r The man (or boy) of 
slerlinff character, sound metal that rings^ true m four tones. 
He is conscientious, generous, modest, and honourable. 

The age of chivalry is past, said Burke a century ago. But 
is it Not while men like Gladstone and Gordon live in our 
memories— not while you have the heart to honour the boy 
who is true to his manhood. 

Our true chivalry is in the Christian boy or man ; and the 
link between the knight of old and the Chri.stian of to-day is 
just that “ grand old name of gentleman. 

We of the household of God are sworn to the chivalry of 
Heaven, knights and squires of the Holy Ghost ; bound to be 
gentle as He is gentle, and these four points of a gentle 
knight are packed into a phrase of St. Paul’s — “ Being true 
in love.” Being true in love (he says) grow up into Christ, 
Who is the Head. It is a matter of growth. Don’t lose 
heart if you cannot be all at once what you want to be. It is 
easy to admire, but, oh ! so hard to follow. 

And so Our Lord, when He had ascended, sent His Spirit 
to help us grow up through prayer unto Him, our Head in 
Heaven. 

There He is, out of sight but not out of touch. And here 
are we, pledged to fight under His banner. The bond 
between is the Holy Ghost ; He is the Spirit of the Son of 
Man ; manhood at its very best has been lifted to the Father’s 
side, and now brought in touch with us, by the Holy Ghost 
and His ministries in the Church. 

Yes, there is our knightly order — the Order of the Holy 
Spirit : was ever so grand a chivalry, a knighthood so entire r 
Remember, knighthood means service : you must serve 
God and brother man — your motto “ Ich dien." 

Chivalry means lordship : you must command, at least 
yourself— you need “ Hoch Muth.” 

High spirit and reverent service — both come out here : 
they are at the back of those four points— Christ Himself 
behind those four points of the true man who is conscientious, 
generous, modest, and the soul of honour. “ W^hoso doeth 
these things,” thus the psalm rises to its climax, “ shall 
never be moved, shall never fall.” 

Nothing can harm you, my boy, if you stand true to the 
Highest and best you know. 


ON GALLS. 

B\ Miss C. Agnes Roofer. 

TO most of our readers the name of “ gall ” is associated 
only with the familiar oak gall, or as it is popularly called, 
the oak apple. Tradition still lingers round this name, and 
in many parts of the country Oak Apple Day is kept in 
remembrance of King Charles’ leafy hiding-place. This 
time-honoured gall, however, is not the only one— indeed, 
the number of known species already amounts to i,6oo 
families, and it is probable that fresh ones are still to be 
discovered. In fact, almost every variety of plant, shrub, 
or tree is the host of some parasite which may be termed 
a gall. The word gall is an old English one — galle, which 
with the French galle and Italian galla, are all derived from 
the Latin galla used by Pliny for these outgrowths in his 
natural history. Let us now consider what is meant by a 
gall. It may be described as an abnormal growth of some 
part of a plant, shrub, or tree, or a special excrescence ap- 
pearing on a member of one of these organisms. Naturalists 
have decided that these galls may be divided into two 
sections, viz., vegetable galls and insect galls, from the two 
different causes to which they owe their respective origins. 
We will consider first the vegetable galls. They are so 
called because they are the result of the effect of some 
fungus parasite which has drawn the nutiition destined or 
the plant or part of the plant on which it is situated to 
itself, thus growing and flourishing at the expense o i s 
host. |1 A common example may frequently be seen ^ 
trees and fir trees. It consists outwardly of ^ numb 
bristling boughs springing from one branch t ® ^ 
ternally of a small fungus. These boughs thus c T 
together are so like f broom that they have received 
name of witches’ brooms - witches 

brooms to perform their evil errands. clubbing ” of 

example to many gardeners is the so-ca fungus, 

eabbages, a disease which, caused T ^ ^ plants after 

attacks their roots and eventually kills P 


